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OUR ART CLUBS. 



The Tile Club. 




C. S. REINHART. 



IT is nearly ten years since 
the Tile Club came 
into existence out of an in- 
formal gathering of friends 
in a Union Square studio. 
It dates its origin from early 
in the autumn of 1877, and 
its last public appearance was 
made in the handsome Christ- 
mas publication its members 
put out through the Harpers 
in 1884. Its organization 
has been kept up in a desul- 
tory way, however, and now 
and then it meets and gives 
a dinner to somebody. Its 
newest banquet is that which 
it is to extend to Mr. James 
McNeil Whistler as a send-off 
for his American lecture tour 
this winter. The Tile Club 




dinners are not pretentious, but they are good, and they are seasoned by 
that sauce of joviality and good fellowship which does more than the cook 
towards the enjoyment of a feast. 

There were no pretensions about the principles on which the Tile Club 
was organized. It held its meetings on Wednesday evenings in the studios 
of the members, one after another. The host of the evening provided a 
modest refection and received in return the fruits of the evening's work. 
It was a club without officers and with a membership limited to twelve. 
There were no initiation fees or dues. The expense to each member was 
the entertainment for the night he served as host and the tiles the night's 
work was done on. How successful the new idea was, may be inferred 
from the fact that the first meeting of the club was attended by two persons. 
Each religiously painted his tile, however, and then gravely and solemnly 
thai the minutes of that 
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meetings were W. R . 
O'Donovan, the sculptor; 
F. Hopkinson Smith ; 
W. M. Laffan, amateur 
and critic; ArthurQuart- 
ley, R. Swain Gifford, 
Winslow Homer, J. Al- 
den Weir and William M. 
Chase. The personnel 
of the club has under- 
gone such changes as 
are inseparable from club 
organ izations. Old 
members have dropped 
out and new ones come 
in. The very informal- 
ity of its management and the elasticity of its rules renders these variations of 
membership natural to it. Among well known names which have since 
its origin been associated with it are those of Frederick Dielman, N. Sarony, 
Elihu Vedder, Frank D. Millet; Charles Parsons, the amiable and able 
English water colorist and illustrator; Earl Shinn, a talented Phila- 
delphian, better known to the literature of art, to which he has made some 
valuable contributions, as Edward Strahan ; C. G. Bush, the most expert 
master with the pen in America; Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculptor; the 
architect, Stanford White, George H. Boughton and George W. 
Maynard. 

It probably needs no remark from us that a club with such a membership 
roll to point to, has no occasion to be ashamed of its existence. If it were not 
that their professional interest lead the members in diverse paths, there is 
no doubt that the club would be established on a broad and permanent basis 
among the social organizations of New York. Purely social in its primary 
idea, the Tile Club has proved of no little benefit to its members in 
closing that link between the artist and the public so necessary to the one 
and so valuable to the other. Its cohesion is maintained to-day, in its 
quaint little club house in West Tenth Street, by the spirit of good fellow- 
ship and of progressive and ambitious labor which has bound it together 
all along. In the happier day which is to come for American art, it will 
stand ready to assume its place, duly incorporated, as the chief art club of 
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lost. 

The idea was loo good a one to perish, 
however. The two first Tilers called 
another meeting, at which their number 
was doubled. Thereafter the member- 
ship grew until the list was filled. A 
musical variation was added to the en- 
tertainment of the evening, and several 
musical members admitted on an honor- 
ary basis. The commemoration of its 
labors and wanderings in Scribner's 
Monthly in 1879 brought it prominently 
before the public and for a time the Tile 
Club was one of the sensations of the 
town. The original members were 
Walter Paris, now in Washington and in 
whose studio the first meeting was held, 
and E. Wimbridge, a curious genius who 
has been spending his later years in India 
as a member of the Theosophical Society 
and a devout acolyte of Mme. Blavatsky. 
These two may be regarded as the found- 
ers of the club, though neither an active 
member of it now. Edwin A. Abbey and 
C. S. Reinhart were the next members. 
Both are now settled abroad, though the 
club feasted Mr. Reinhart this summer 
during his flying trip to America. Other 
members who came in at the succeeding 




compete with the associations 
already in existence. Its mission is a 
social one, and if it fulfills it, it will confer 
a benefit upon the art world which can 
now only be estimated in theory. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION, 
GOOD AND BAD. 

THE other day I called on a friend 
who lives in a fine house. His 
establishment is, however, restricted in 
space, as many of the finest houses in our 
American cities are. The parlor in which 
I sat was narrow and deep, and to render 
it more gloomy was decorated and fur- 
nished in the deepest and richest colors. 
The sense of oppression was so great that 
I actually opened the window and put 
my head out to catch a breath of fresh 
air. 

The error of my friend in decorating his 
parlor is an altogether too common one 
with us. We decorate irrespective of 
circumstances. We pile up a wealth of 
splendor where it does not belong and 
are satisfied with the result for the sake 
of what it cost us. What we want ap- 
plied in decoration is consistency and 
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common sense, and we rarely 
get it. 

There are various influences 
to be considered in the scheme 
of decoration of any apartment. 
The height or lowness of a room, 
the amount of light it receives, 
the shape itself, whether wide or 
narrow, each in its way has a 
relation to the manner in which 
the room should be finished. 
The primary object in decora- 
tion is to make the place de- 
corated show itself at its best. 
In order that this may come to 
pass, its capabilities must be 
studied with care and intelli- 
gence, and its favorable charac- 
teristics taken advantage of, 
while the unfavorable ones are as far as possible 
counteracted. Thus, if you have a dark and 
gloomy room, sparsely lighted, you will, if you 
are wise, make its decora' ion useful in render- 
ing it brighter, while if you have an apartment 
flooded with light from all sides, it will be your 
care to render its illumination less garish. For 
a low room, decorative policy suggests a scheme 
of ornamentation that will give it the appearance 
of greater airiness and space, while for a high 
one arises the demand for a plan of embellish- 
ment in keeping with its loftiness. 

In a general way it may be stated that all 
light colors have the quality of giving a sense 
of spaciousness, while the dark tints contract 
the space in which they are applied. Conse- 
quently, for decorating a small room it is 
advisable to use the milder tints, and for a 
large one tones which grow deeper and richer 
in proportion to its size. But this is only true 
as applied to space. Light has also a bearing 
on the matter. If your small room is copiously 
lighted, you may often employ rich colors on 
it with good effect. If your big room has few 
windows and little light, it falls your duty to 
make up as far as is possible for the defective 
lighting by the brightness of its decoration. 
Few houses are perfect in the 
methods by which they are 
lighted, and consequently no 
sweeping rule can be laid down 
for their decoration. An in- 
telligent consideration of the 
special problem presented, and 
a knowledge of the aesthetic 
laws, will be found the best 
guide you can have apart from 
the direct advice of an expert. 
The ceiling, like the walls, 
demands a consideration upon 
whose correctness depends no 
little of the ultimate effect of 
the work. It has long been 
the custom with decorators and 
decorative painters of the in- 
ferior order to concentrate 
their labors on the walls, put- 
ting the ceiling off with a coat 
of flat color, commonly white. 
Paper hangings are also often 
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applied to the walls alone. The 
practice is without sanction in 
aesthetics and without excuse. 
The decoration of the room is 
not complete until the ceiling 
has been made part of the walls, 
harmonizing with them in color 
and design. An artist would 
have as valid a reason for paint- 
ing a beautiful landscape with 
the white canvas untouched 
where the sky ought to be, as 
the decorator has for neglect- 
ing the roof of a room and finish- 
ing the spaces which support it. 
Having studied your room, 
and decided upon the general 
tone of color its decoration de- 
mands, the style of the de- 
coration itself becomes a matter for debate. 
Even where the expense of painting is be- 
yond your reach, artistic wall papers and 
wall coverings are readily available, and the 
effects produced by them symmetrical and 
satisfactory. 

Dark rooms, as has been stated, demand 
decoration in light tones, and light rooms call 
for finish of a richer character. So, too, low 
rooms call for a treatment in design which 
will suggest a greater altitude than they really 
possess, and lofty apartments require a distinct 
character of ornamentation. To convey a 
sense of height, decorators employ vertical 
lines — that is, the paneling, where paneling 
is employed, of a low room, should be narrow 
and upright in its proportions, the lines carry- 
ing the eye upwards, and adding to the 
suggestion of height by detracting from that 
of length. The friezes should be narrow, and 
as few horizontal lines as possible employed. 
No low room should ever be decorated in dark 
colors, no matter how bright its illumination 
is. The tints should be light and airy, work- 
ing up into a ceiling in light colors and with 
as little detail in it as possible, because all 
detail brings the space it is applied on nearer 
to the eye, and you wish in this 
case to carry the space as far 
away as possible. What is 
true of the ceiling is true of the 
walls. The less detail you load 
them with, the better. Proba- 
bly the very best finish for a 
low room is in flat tints, pale 
and gentle in color, with a 
frieze very little darker than 
the general tone of walls and 
ceiling, broken with a simple 
figure that will relieve it with- 
out making itself too apparent 
to the eye. 

The grays are the only tints 
available in such a case as the 
above. There are cool and 
warm grays. In applying the 
grays it is advisable to keep 
them rather cool than warm in 
quality — that is, to prefer the 
pearl and blue grays to the 
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brown ones. All the colors you use should 
harmonize. That is to say, you should never 
put a hot color in contrast to a cold one. If the 
mass of your walls is tinted in cool grays, do 
not use any reds or browns in the figures on 
them. Use light blues, pale greens or reds 
reduced to pale pink. The effect, you will 
find, will be charmingly bright and refined. 

The harmony of decoration is its chief charm. 
It is not only essential that the design shall 
fit the place and the color the design, but the 
colors must preserve their artistic relations to 
each other, or the least educated eye will be 
offended and shocked by vulgarity of contrasts. 
Whether the colors you u-;e be light or dark, 
they must be harmonious. 

Just as on a ground scheme of grays ic 
would be an artistic barbarism to apply details 
in pure primary colors, so, in a decoration 
made up of dark, rich colors, it would be an 
equal violation of taste to set the opposite 
extreme of light and cool ones. 

I have written of the decoration of a room 
merely as decoration. Of its additional adorn- 
ment with pictures and furniture I shall have 
something to say next month. 

Decorator. 




of the Club. Pen drawings should be made 
with pure black lines, on white paper or 
Bristol board. These, or drawings made with 
crayon on the prepared board, are preferable. 
Contributors are urgently requested to forward 
their drawings to the Corresponding Secretary, 
not later than December 14th. Drawings 
should be marked with size and title of 
original, and where to return, if desired. 

Exhibits from non-resident artists should be 
consigned to Grady & McKeever, 719 Sixth 
Avenue; Thos. A. Wilmurt, 54 East Thir- 
teenth Street, or Louis R. Menger, 35 Dey 
Street, to be unpacked and delivered at the 
galleries. 
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THE SALMAGUNDI EXHIBITION. 

HTHE Eighth Annual Exhibition of the „ „ opKIKSON SMn „. 

•*■ Salmagundi Club will be opened to 
the public on Monday, January nth, at the American Art Galleries, 
Madison Square, New York, and will continue through the month. The 
galleries will open for the reception, by card, on Saturday, Jaiuary 9th 
—Press: 10 A. M. to 12 M.; Connoisseurs and Amateurs, 2 to 4 P. M.; 
reception in the evening. The exhibition will consist of orig:nal examples 
of charcoal drawings, crayon drawings, India ink drawings, pen and ink 
drawings, sepia drawings, etchings, black and white oils, drawings on the 
block, pencil drawings, sculptures, proofs of engiavings, etc., etc. In the 
selection of works for exhibition, preference will be given those offered 
for sale. Works will be received only at the American Art Galleries, from 
the 31st December, 1885, to 2d January, 
1886. No works will be received before 
or after that date. The Club will collect 
and return all works in the city, at the 

expense of exhibitors, if the Secretary is 

notified when the entry blank is returned. 
Blanks must be filled and sent in by 

the 26th of December. They may be 

obtained by addressing Charters William- 
son, Corresponding Secretary. 

A card must be attached to the back of 

each drawing, giving the title, price, 

artist's name and address, and where to 

be returned. All works intended for 

exhibition will be at the risk of the 

owners. A commission of twenty per 

cent, will be charged on all sales of 

etchings, and fifteen per cent, on other 

works. Exhibitors are advised that 

drawings appear to better advantage 

surrounded by a mat or margin not 

exceeding four inches, and mjlat frames. 

Etchings and proofs of engravings must 

be framed separately. 

For the catalogue drawings of import- 
ant or interesting exhibits are solicited 

from artists intending to contribute, 

which wjll be reproduced at the expense William m. ciiask. 




HE American^ an interesting weekly 
published in Philadelphia, takes the 
daily press to task for the left-handed con- 
sideration to which it treats Art interests and 
events. As a matter of fact, however, the 
daily press is not so greatly to blame for this. 
It gives the public what the public craves for, 
and scandals, murders, brutalities and bun- 
combe are just now what the popular taste 
feeds fat on. 

The daily press could do a great deal to- 
wards educating popular taste for Art, it is 
true, but the daily press is no longer the edu- 
cator it once boasted of being. It is merely a magnificent machine for the 
collection and presentation of news, and as Art news is of no particular 
interest to the general public, it does not put itself to any special trouble to 
gather it. 

The time is ripe in this country for a paper which shall have an opinion 

on Art worth listening to, and an idea of Art news above the puerile gossip 

and chronicle of minor studio events. Such a paper should combine with 

its Art element other departments of sufficient interest to make it readable 

to the general public. Doing this, it would in time become a powerful 

link between the great world and the studio, and benefit Art directly by 

its influence, as well as indirectly by its 

criticism, suggestion, and moral support. 

The fatal error with all of the Art 

papers heretofore published in New 

York has been that they looked to the 

artists alone for support. The clientele 

is too small. The paper which reaches 

the great public is the only one which 

will last, and the only one which will do 

Art any great or permanent good. 



An artist writes from Europe that the 
tendency towards out-door work is increas- 
ing so steadily that the unintelligible mixed 
school, which has long been distinguished 
as that of Munich, bids fair to become a 
thing of the past. The painters now make 
annual trips to Holland and into the out- 
lying country around the Bavarian capital, 
where they set their easels upon the sea- 
shore and in the fields, and study light, in- 
stead of shade, as of old. The glass studio 
is also becoming a common feature of 
Munich itself. The reformation begins 
none too soon, and can come to fruition 
none too quickly to revive the fading fame 
of a great school whose inspirations were 
commencing to suffocate under the mantle 
of conventionalism. 



